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 - PHE CIRCULAR, 


Js published on Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
south Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Terus—Free, to those who choose to re ceive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
to pay. 

Specimen numbers may be ordered by those whe 
wish to become acquainted with the paper; and J 
any choose to take it temporarily, it will be sent 
to them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 

jddress ‘THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 
Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a paper having his name and resi- 


dence on it, with the simple order—-“‘ Discontinue.” 
nnn _ eee 








Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it. as may be needed bythose who think of subscribing 
pr it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
gon, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
gure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


PUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-=- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 


of the Gosvel. 


‘¢ Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shallsave 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

‘Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed co this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on eartu 

AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at the call of Faich; in opposition to the in- 
filel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
** Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 

on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 

greater works tnan these shall he do, because I go 

unto iny Father.”--John 14: 12. 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of .he Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
‘¢ All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 

Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fultilled 
by Christ. 

** He will swallow up Dearu in Victory.” Isaia’ 











GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 


Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 


Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 


Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 


Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Socicty. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 


A Daily Press, divoreed from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
eusuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 








PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contents of Bible Communism. 


PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
taembers. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART I.—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarrter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuaprer II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer II]. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuartrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarrer VIL, A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART IU.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism or Curistenpom. ConstiruTionaL Curis- 
Tianrty. Tue Brpie on MarniaGe. Paur’s Views 
oF Marriage. Law or ApuULTERY. 

APPENDIX TO PART III.—Cottoquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 


THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.-- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 


The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Biste Comminism—its constitutional 
basis. and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book, 





THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 3d,) of the 
Onerpa Assocration. Price 12 1-2 ets. 








Postage. 
POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)-- 
Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 cts. per quarter, or | 191-2 cts per quarter, or 
39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 

ray lf not paid in advance, double the above 
rates is charged. 
POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 

Bible Communism, 3 cts. prepaid. 

The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid. or 42 cts. not prepaid. 

2 Persons ordering the above books, and wish- 
ing to prepay the postage, can enclase to us the 
amount in government stamps. 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Well written articles on all subiects of interest. in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Fuith 
Experience : Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform: General Correspondence, and Reports ot 
News, &e &c. By writing for Te Cirenlar. its 
friends will realize its highest ~alue—making it an 
occasion of improvement voth ways, in giving and 
receiving. Letit be a Communtry Parper—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where—growing up 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 


at 


Oneida, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 


Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 
HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS, 





BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 

APPLES, the most approved varieties. 
PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 
PLUMS, 
PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 

Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 


Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 


GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 


Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwuear Fiour, in 
sacks--Inp1an Meat, Fsep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 

STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


bcs varieties. 


I& Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 


Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Tueir Mitr has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


W.R. INSLEE & CO., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 











W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper. 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes.&c &c.; and are prepared to exceute orders for ma, 
chinery generally. 

WM. R. INSLEE. 


ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 








The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally, with neatness and dis- 
patch. 

7& Office No. 43 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets. ) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 


4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism--as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesame reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 











7 pene and edification, with their growth in 
od. 


posed and are preparing toinstitute a Daily Reli- 


~ Central ‘Business Agency, 


Georcr Craain, General Agent for the Associatcd 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
tointrust to him. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageourly. Ad- 
dress ‘Groree Cragin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 





Practical Communism--A Plan fer 
Employers. 


Natural, and Practicable Immediately, 
for all sorts of Business, and in the midst 
of Society as it is. 


This plan is founded on the simple proposition, to 
substitute the family relation for the system of 
hiring. As the opposers of slavery say to the 
slave-master, ‘Emancipate your negroes, and car- 
ry on your business by paying them wages,’ so it in 
now said to the hireling master, ‘ Stop hiring, and 
carry on your business by taking your workmen 
into your family.’ In other words, let every dis- 
tinct form of business which employs and supports 
a number of workmen, be the gathering-point of a 
family sufficient to man the business, and carry on 
all its dqgmestic affairs without hiring. Let the em- 
ployer, whatever his line of business, rivz with his 
men, and make them interested partners instead of 
holding them Sy the mere bond of wages, and sup- 
porting their families scattered abroad. 

The material advantages of this business conden- 
sation, would be in part as follows : 

1. Opportunity of acquaintance, and ccnstant con- 
sultation between the workmen. 

2. Enthusiasm, induced by aggregation and en 

tire community of interests. 

8. Saving of time and labor in traveling to and 
fro, and the care of domestic affairs. 

4. Relief from complicated accounts and arbitrary 
money payments. 

The educational and religious advantages of this 
plan would be manifold and complete. 

1. Every important business would be the gath- 
ering point of an extensive FamILy. 

2. That family, embracing of course persons quali- 
fied to instruct, and having constant opportunity 
for meeting and mutual help would become a scnoo.. 
3. That school, rising into the knowledge of God, 
and having the best possible facilities for mutual crit- 
icism and religious culture, would become a cuurcn. 
Thus business would become a truly sacred institu- 
tion—the very platform of the worship of God. The 
four great interests of mankind— business, family af- 
fection, education, and religion—weould join hands 
and dwell together wherever human beings have 
a home. 


A New Game fer the Family Circle. 


An evening exercise combining a pleasant propor- 
tion of diversion with intellectual and spiritual im- 
provement, has been found in the new 
Bible Game, 
of which the following is a description, as practised 
in the social circles of the Community : 
The persons present arrange themselves so ns to 
be seated in an orderly manner about the recm. 
A reader, qualified by prompt and distinct utter- 
ance, is appointed. 
A system of forfeitures may be adopted for mis- 
sing. in the game; or the partics may choose sides 
and keep tally ; or there may be ‘ going above,’ as in 
a spelling class; or all these may be dispensed with, 
and the game proceed without any form of penalty. 
In conducting the game, the reader takes a Bible, 
opens at random and reads a verse, requiring of the 
head of the class to name the bock in which it oc- 
curs. If he succeeds the reader says Right, ond 
opening again, puts out another verae to the suc- 
ceeding person. If he failsin»tating the right book, 
the reader says, The next, and the trial preceeds 
down the circle till the right book is guessed. The 
game continues in this way as long as is desitmble, 
and at the close, the tallies of right guesses tmiy be 
counted, if there are two sides, or individual forfeit- 
ures may be collected, if such was the plan adopted. 
The Game is capable of many variations. Instead 
of taking the whole Bible, it is better at first to con- 
fine the reading to the New Testament. One method 
consists in taking some single Bock, as Matthew, fcr 
instance, and guessing the chapter to which any giv- 
en verse belongs. In the course of a few evenirgs, 
most persons are able to identify with facility, the 
chapter of any passage inthe book. Another meth- 
od is to confine the reading to scme chepter, and ask 
the number of the verse. In short there is no limit 
to the variations of the exercise, until it ccn pletes 
one’s familiarity with the Bible. eo that he can give 
the book, chapter, and verse ot any passage read. 
The advantages which this game combines, are 
exercise of the mind and memory. social entertain- 
ment, spiritual edification, and the rapid acquisition 
of familiar and sure acquaintance with the details 
of the Bible. The mental exercise is as geod and os 
exciting as it is in chess or checkers. A good mem- 
ory and quick power of calculation are called for and 
developed; while at the same time the attention is 
directed to Bible truth, and in a way to makeit 
remembered, and fix its connexions in, the mind.— 
It is a faster, and also a rore attractive way of ob- 
taining perfect knowledge of the Bible that that used 
in common Sabbath schools ; and the ohjeetion which 
may be made that the knowledge acquired will be 
merely arithmetical or verbal. is found ky experi- 
ence to be an entire mistake. Whoever wishes to be 
a good player, must study the connection# and clas- 
sification of the passages, and must get a more com- 
prehensive view of the differences between the veri- 
ous books, and the scope of each chapter, than is re- 








gious Press. 


quired by any other method of studying the Bible, 
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** Puncn”’ on Bonnets.—The last number 


of Punch contains a pictorial guess at the dis- 
tance at which ladies’ bonnets will be worn from 
their heads at the next remove. The tenden- 
ey has been further and still further rearward, 
and the next change, Punch thinks, will carry 
them off the head entirely; so he represents 
the next fashion by two ladies in full dress and 
bareheaded, sailing along the streets, with a 
fuotman walking some tcn feet behind, carrying 
the bonnets on a waiter. 





The gossipping London correspondent of the 
Inverness Courier, writes: ‘ The following 
instructions, which were given by Lord Pal- 
merston to a Foreign Office clerk, for an- 
swering a letter, you may rely upon as authen- 
tic. It isan admirable specimen of his curt 
way of transacting official business: ‘‘ Tell him 
—1, we'll see; 2, to use blacker ink; 3, to 
round his letters; and 4, that there is no A in 
exorbitant.” 





The Baltimore Sun of the 26th, in remark- 
ing upon the enormous quantity of guano now 
in that city, seys: * All the available warehou- 
ses are filled, and thousands of tons are piled 
up on the wharves, some under temporary 
eheds, and some in the open air eovered with 
canvas. Besides all this, we were informed 
that yesterday morning there were thirteen 


cargoes afloat in: the harbor, the hatches of 


which had not yet been broken. Every avail- 
able space on the different wharves-was being 
taken and sheds erecting for storing the pre- 
cious fertilizer. The guano trade of Baltimore 
is decidedly one of the features of its com- 
merce, giving employment to hundreds of la- 
borers and others on shore, to say nothing of 
shipping and crews.’ 





Growth of Journalism. 
That the newspaper is destined to be the 
greatest and most influential form of popular 

Literature, will not be doubted by any who are 

accustomed to observe the changes occurring 

in society at the present day, and to anticipate 
the habits of the nexi ensuing geterations. If 
no new causes are set.to work, the very agen- 
cies now so widely and. powerfully operative, 
will make the newspaper in fifty years, the 
most earnest, profound and penetrative instru- 
ment which the intellect employs. But it is 
obvious that the scope and sway of the news- 
puper must increase iargely by the introduc- 
tion of fresh elements into its life. Not only 
by the elevation. of Industry and the represen- 
tation of its advancing character in the daily or 
weekly press ; or by the spread of Commerce, 
gathering its wonders into this focus; but by 
the fact that civilization has assumed such a 
type as will install the newspaper in the posi- 
tion of its best and most efficient human ally 
in the progressive work.of the age. Mind as 
now expanding will bring its full powers into 
the practical service of the day, and deal with 
the urgent problems of the highest thought. 
In earthly matters, the newspaper as it em- 
bodies these expositions of mind, will occupy a 
place similar to the pulpit in the offices of re- 
ligion. On the level of its immediate inter- 
ests, it will deal directly and pungently with 
society—calling forth its capacity—interpret- 
ing its consciousness—-vocalizing its aspirations 
--uiding its struggles--consummating its tri- 
umphs. It has barely entéred.on its grand ca- 
reer: a future, full of intense and stirring life, 
is before it; and every moment that wears a 
providential seal, indicates very clearly what a 
mighty engine of truth, sentiment and human- 
ity, it must inevitably become. So far as we 
can see, nothing gains so-rapidly on the heart of 
this Century as the newspaper, nor is there 
any other agent that derives such immense ac- 
cessions to its strength and compass from the 
accumulating resources of the time. 

Certain is it, that the Newspaper has ad~- 
vanced more rapidly, within a few years past, 
than any other form of literature. The acute 
observer sees that it is invading other depart- 
ments of mind, withdrawing from Magazines 
and Reviews some of their most valuable ele- 
ments, and using them far more vigorously than 
they were ever able to do. And the chief 
feature of it is, that it puts thought—such 
thought as active life needs—in the most direct 
and available shape for instant and deep im- 
pression. Sometimes it may lack depth; at} 
other times, truth and intelligence ; but these 
defects must give way before its widening cul- 
ture. ‘The broad idea—the true, faithful germ 
of intellectual growth--is in it, and nothing 
ean arrest its amplest development. 

Educated men in our country should begin 
to weigh this fact. It is well worth while to 
analyze its meaning. A fresh field, spreading 
in every direction, and Juxuriant in every har- 
vest, is here opening. Men of the largest 
mould are wanted for ii—every day scholars, 
who have brain in their eyes and fingers—clear. 


free and inspired in the general circle: and in 
proportion as they indulge in private gossip, they 
are shut up and unedifying in public. 


modify the idea whichstrangers imbibe of the re- 
serve practised in the Community. 


is discussed—the character of Judas. 
sion is a notice of Theological Essays and other 
pavers by De Quincey. De Quincey has a theo- 
ry about Judas of this kind: that his betrayal of 
his master was simply a stroke of policy, found- 
ed in the hope that Christ would put himself at 


man yoke. 
as a timid ian, and ‘hence designed to precipi- 


with responsive impulses. Let them take no- 
ble views of the work. The idea is too com- 
mon, that newspaper contributors are necessa- 
rily flippant and superficial. No doubt this is 
often the case, but it cannot last. Society in- 
tends to have first-rate papers, and this will 
require first-rate thinkers. There is some, 
thing more to be done than to gossip about tri- 
fles—to indite a few hurried lines on this or 
that topic—to make a daily patchwork of the 
odds and ends of thought. Masterly discus- 
sions of great prirciples—searching investiga- 
tions into social and political laws—stern re- 
bakes to vice—inspiring appeala—are hence- 
forth to be the staples of the newspaper.— 
And hence, learning and culture are required. 
Only see to it, that they are adapted to the 
thing in hand, and free from all dry, scholas- 
tic methods. The language of the newspaper 
is the language of common life-—-genuine An- 
glo-Saxon in its simplicity, directness, foree— 
and men must acquire it if ther wish to be 
heard and felt.— Times. 
[The above is a forcible statement of the im- 
portant position the newspaper-press is coming 
to hold among the elements of civilization, and of 
the high qualifications which that importance 
demands. We should add to the writer’s list of 
requisites, and as the most important need of 
journalism—religious principle—loyalty to Jesus 
Christ. ] 





i 


Co Correspondents. 
H, W. O, Mass.—Thank you, 
fur you to-day. 


The pamphlets: are mailed 


G. C.-—BUSINESS AGENCY. 
G. C. M:, N. ¥Y —We will try what can be done with your 
manufactures in this market. Direct samples, ‘Geo. Cragin’ 
43 Willow Place, Brooklyn. By People’s Line trom Albany.’ 
D. N. W. & Co., Md --We will make the necessary inquiries 
at Newark, and report. The business of the legacy will be un- 
dertaken, if the party will furnish us with instructions. 
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BROOKLYN, AUG. 15, 1854. 
Policy and Principle. 
The Herald’s reporter who visited Oneida, rep- 
resents the people there as very reserved towards 
strangers; and a correspon dent in the last Circu- 
lar, who was also once at the Commune, speaks of 
the same thing, as though it was a preconcerted 
policy or rule amongst them. Visitors would 
have some reason for this idea if they saw that 
there was the same latitude of gossip and use of 
the tongue among the members themselves that 
there is in ordinary society. But a little more 
chance for observation would have led these per- 
sons to conclude probably that the Oneidians are 
a very reserved set—rather mum in general. The 
truth is, there is no department of conduct to 
which they have given more attention, than the 
government of the tongue, and the right ordering 
of their conversation one with another as well as 
with strangers. The power of the tongue for good 
and evil is one of our most fundamental doctrines. 
As amedium of truth and edification, and of the 
confession of Christ, we give it great agency in 
the work of salvation. Given up to gossip and 
its own lust, James has taught us, it is a world of 
iniquity. We believe it is the medium of what- 
ever spirit instigates its activity. It is our pur- 
pose in respect to conversation, as well as in all 
other things, to not be conformed to this world, 
but to be transformed, by the renewing of our 
minds, that we may prove what is the good and 
acceptable: and perfect will of God. If for the 
present it leads to some reserve, we expect at 
length, that the word of Christ will dwell in us 
richly in all wisdom. 
It is astudied policy with the Association to 
cultivate freedom in their family meetings, and 
the members have found that in proportion as 
they are chaste in common intercourse, they are 


A little knowledge of these principles may 


Was Judas a Traitor? 


In yesterday’s N. Y. Times an unusual subject 
The occa- 





the head of his countrymen and throw off the Ro- 
He thinks that Judas viewed Christ 





Carnest, profound writers, that are all alive 


ate him into action by a force from without— 


eight or ten persons were killed, and a number of 


ded, a large special police force organized, and a 
number of military companies called out before 
order could be restored. 
however, the city was quiet. 


lar in the city. 
erect iron edifices of every possible variety, which 
can be taken down, and put up again, without in- 
jury and at a small expense ; and which if the in- 
terior were burnt out, would stand as firm as 
ever. 
structed in New-York ; which appear well by the 
side of the most elegant brick and stone edifices. 


deal of sensation in the public mind. They have 
extended their organization all over the country 
and have grown fornmndable as a party. 
elections in all the large cities are turned by their 
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istic infirmity of Christ to want.’ 


length, from which we take an extract—pleased 
daily paper: 


ground of Christ’s timidity. But the theory 
must go a step beyond. If Christ was timid, 
then per necessitate he was a hypocrite by the 
very estimate Judas formed of nm. For Jesus 
Christ resvlutely, invariably, and uncomprowis- 
ingly proclaimed everywhere and to every body, 
that he had no earthly mission, no temporal de- 
signs, no personal and ambitious objects. The 
conduct of Judas, therefore, does not only impli- 
cate the courage of Christ, but his veracity. It 
supposes him to say one thing---to live up to it— 
to present all its aspects in his public discourses 
and confidential conversations—while at the same 
time he has a tctally opposite scheme in his heart. 
Judas consequently would commence his course of 
betrayal—not at the idea of his master’s timidity 
—but at this point, viz: Jesus Christ is a Liar. 
But, in either case, Judas hangs on the horn of a 
dilemma. If Christ were a hypocrite, teaching 
one doctrine and meaning another, what sort of a 
leader to direct a vast revolution would he make; 
or, if he were as timid as the theory supposes, 
then how could he have sufficient strength of 
character to.conduct a revolt? Unfortunately 
for this splendid piece of invention, Judas had a 
character before: his-last,fatal crime. That char- 
acter had shown itself: palpably, and prophesied 
its own chosen course of; conduct. It culminated 
at the Last Supper. Christ, on that occasion, 
foretold his betrayal. All the Disciples ‘were ex- 
ceeding sorrowful. How was Judas affected ?— 
‘Satan entered into him.’ What does this mean ? 
Why, on this Germanic, De Quincean theory, it 
simply means that Judas was so completely over- 
stocked with devotion to the social and religious 
interests of his beloved country, that his patriot- 
ism got the victory over the rest of his human na- 
ture, and he determined to put his Lord and Mas- 
ter in extremis, so as to save his down-trodden 
nation. But the ‘Thirty Pieces of Silver This 
is what you call devotion to country. Now, to our 
way of thinking, there are two very suspicious 
elements here. One is the Devil, the other Mo- 
ney. Put these three constituents together, and 
form a chemical compound by simple affinity, viz.: 
Jupas, Drevin and Money; and if they do not 
make something more than an ‘audacious’ char- 
acter, it isno use to think of Ilellas atype of 
wickedness. 





Mattersof Mention. 
—It is said that the Rev. W. H. Channing, 
of literary and socialistic notoriety has been in- 
vited to the pastorate of a Unitarian church at 
Liverpool, England. 
—We are led to suppose from various intima- 
tions in the Tribune that an effort will be made 
to elect Frederick Douglass to Congress. 
—The Tribune is warmly advocating the idea 
of breaking up the present system of confining the 
choice of members of Congress in any given dis- 
trict to the residents of that district. 
—As an offset to the raising of the ferriage on 
the Brooklyn ferries, the fare on some of the lines 
of stages in New-York has been reduced. One 
line running from South-Ferry up Broadway, 
through the Bowery to Ist Avenue, has reduced 
its fare to three cents, and in the latter part of 
the day it may be seen crowded with passengers, 
both inside and out. Notice has been given that 
the fare on another line will be reduced to four 
cents, 
—The St. Louis election riot appears to have 
been the most serious thing of the kind that has 
been known in this country for some years. It 
continued through one or two days and nights, 
and more or less affected the whole city. Some 


others wounded. The usual police were suspen- 


At the last accounts 


—TIron buildings are gradually becoming popu- 
A New-York firm advertises to 


Several of these buildings have been con- 


—The ‘Know Nothings’ are exciting a good 


The 








influence. Politicians are considerably perplexed 


that his object was audacious in a high degree, but | to know how to deal with them; and the papers 
not treacherous—indeed that he supposed himself are careful to treat them respectfully even when 
executing the very innermost purposes of Christ, 
but with an energy which it was the character- | influence of Catholicism appears to be their prin. 


The reviewer in the Times, though on the 
whole an admirer of De Quincey, takes him up on | tant statements in regard to the Slave Trade, [f 
this point in a grave argument of considerable | says ‘the Slave Trade is now, and has long been 

| .j ’ 


to find anything so near the heart of things in a 


The theory places the action of Judas on the 
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criticising their movements. Opposition to the 
| cipal object. 
—The N. ¥ Times makes some very impor. 


actively carried on betwen this city (N. Y.) ang 
the coast of Africa. Merchants are constantly 
sending vessels to Africa, ostensibly for the pur. 
pose of legitimate trade, but which, there is no 
doubt are intended to obtain a cargo of slaves for 
the island of Cuba. The business is so open ang 
transparent that it thinks the government officers 
should be considered as accomplices for not taking 
measures to break it up. 
— me - 

A brother writes to us, Aug. 12., dating from 
the peak of Mansfield mountain the highest land 
in the state of Vermont, which a party of fif- 
teen from the Cambridge Commune were then 
visiting. 


—— oe 
A Glimpse at Cloud=land. 

The choicest paintings we see in the city 
are far surpassed in beauty by the pictures which 
nature occasionally paints in the heavens at even, 
ing by the aid of the sun and clouds. We wish 
we could faithfully transcribe for our readers q 
sunset we witnesed a few evenings since. From 
five o’clock till dark, the western half of the hem- 
isphere was a varying phase of picturesque and 
quite indescribable shapes, alternating with light 
and shade, and presenting a changeful succession 
of fanciful imagery, such as the Divine Artist 
alone bestows on his productions. 

A transparent sea of alight orange color was 
first seen, in which floated cloud-fragments of 
soft, golden tint, reminding one, as an. enthusias- 
tic friend remarked, of heaven. But soon the 
scene changed. A heavy, leaden mass with gilt 
edges,—as ‘Tennyson describes it,— 

‘ A looming bastion fringed with fire’— 

hid the sun, The center was dark and gloomy, 
growing lighter toward the outside, After the 
lapse of a short time, we saw on one edge of: this 
sombre pile what we can compare to nothing else 
than a flash of lightning; so vividly imitated that 
one would almost think the bolt had been stayed 
in its earthward course, and fixed for the mo- 
ment, bright and clear, in its airy starting-place. 
The irregular, jagged border of the cloud well rep- 
resented the zig-zag gleam of the flash; while the 
sun, just ready to emerge into the clear blue be- 
yond, gave to it the brightness of living fire. 


Anon was another change. A dark, ominous 
bulwark arose, in bold relief, upon a background 
of deep azure. Fronting it, and seemingly in an 
attitude of attack, appeared a huge, Titanic coun- 
tenance,—a strangely truthful delineation of the 
human face, stern and majestic—calling to mind 
the old legend of the Titans, who piling Ossa up- 
on Pelion, essayed thereby to storm heaven.— 


ant approaching, mingled into one. And the 
sun dropped from the lower edge ot the cloud, 
bestowing a passing gleam on the waters below, 
kissing the white sails which spot its surface, 
and burnishing the spires and domes of the city 

then sunk behind the western hills. And twi- 
ight drew her veil over the picture, and the stars 
twinkled out one by one; lights flushed across 
the Bay; stillness displaced the bustle of day, 
and night reigned undisturbed. 





A Garden in Miniature. 


Our miniature garden of twenty or twenty-five 
feet square, is very prolific this season—bearing 
quite an astonishing amount of vegetables, fruit 
and flowers for so small a compass. Directly 
over-head, as we sit on the rustic-seat in the cor- 
ner near the house, are two thrifty grape-vines, well 
filled with fine, large fruit. Just below is a bed on 
which is growing a specimen at least, of tomatoes, 
cabbages, sweet potatoes, and broccoli. Across 
the walk is acucumber vine; and near that a 
bean winds spirally up a neighboring post. Then 
we have a strong, healthy-looking squash-vine, 
trained to run up, which will give us at least two 
squashes for our table; not to mention its rival, 
the pumpkin-vine, that bears a large pumpkin 
hanging ful] ten feet from the ground. 

Our assortment of flowers is not so extensive 
as might be; but we do not see but that we de- 
rive all the satisfaction from them that we should 
from an elaborate and costly conservatorr. We 
have the conrolvulus major, (or morning glory,) 
festooned in one place and in another trained in 





heavy masses, covering with its verdure the nak- 





But, the two—the cloud-fortress and its assail-— 
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a = a 
edness which otherwise might displease the sight, 
and putting forth in the morning its beautiful, 
purple, bell-shaped flowers. A Michigan rose 
runs up one of the posts of the stoop; and a hol- 
lyhock springs cut of a bit of soil in the path 
from which the paving has been removed. Then 
there are fuchsias, verbenas, portulaccas, pinks. 
sweet clover, mignonnette, four-o’clocks, sweet 
peas, coxcombs, a pair of century plants, yet in 
their juvenescence, phlox, balsamine, and others 
of whose names we (by no means an experienced 
botanist) are ignorant. 





The 
We enjoyed the luxury a few evenings since of 
a sail back and forth on the ferry between Brook- 
lyn and New York. ‘The air was pure and in- 
yigorating, the moon shone bright and clear, and 
was beautifully reflected by the water upon whose 
heaving bosom it seemed to dance and play like 
a frolicsome child. As we stood on the stern 
deck we watched the foam made by the playing 
of the paddle-wheels. Here it forms itself into 
the most delicate border, or fringe, or rolls up 
into snowy ‘plumes, and there it sparkles like 
myriads of gems, and now when the boat slackens 
her pace it settles smoothly to its level, forming 
a variety of figures, and leaving the surface hand- 
somely marbled, until she again resumes her 
track, and on this trip perhaps turns out curls and 
ruffles. But beneath all these details, there is a 
charm connected with the water that is infinitely 
deep and sublime, and peculiarly adapted to re- 
flection and communion with the spiritual world. 
We read that at the beginning ‘The Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters, and 
why may we not suppose that he still exercises 
a peculiar control over it. It seems to us that it 
is not alike under the curse with the land.— 
Christ appeared to feel more at home and at rest 
when on the water, and possessed the most un- 
limited power over it, and even Peter in a mo- 
ment of simple, confiding faith could walk on the 
water as He did. But when he came under the 
influence of fear, which was the fruit of the first 
transgression, and the antagonist of faith, he 
began to sink. And Jesus when he caught Peter 
showed that he considered failure in so great a 
thing as that seems to us, to be a sign of little 
faith. 


Water’s Charm. 


New Matcrials for Making Paper. 





An article appeared in the 7ribune about a 
week since giving a detailed account of various 
experiments for making white paper out of straw, 
wood, &c., and the prospects of their success. 
The demand for paper, is fast out-stripping the 
supply of rags, and hence it has become almost an 
absolute necessity to find some other material 
out of whieh to manufacture it. Rags are first 
transformed into a state of pulp and then made 
into paper: and the great desideratum has been 
to find a material which could be made into a pulp, 
sufficiently soft and white, to supply the place of 
that made from rags. From the Tribune’s arti- 
cle we learn that a process has been discovered, by 
Messrs. Cowpier and Mellier in France that prom- 
ises to succeed with common straw. By this pro- 
cess, the straw is first cut into short pieces about an 
inch in length, the knuts, ears and grains, separated 
from it, and then placed in a tnb where a boiling 
solution of caustic soda is repeatedly poured up- 
onit. It is then taken out, thoroughly washed, 
and passed through a bleaching process when it is 
ready for the ordinary beating engines. 

It is stated that paper has been made in this 
way in Europe, some two or three years; anda 
mill has lately been put in operation near Phila- 
delphia which now furnishes paper for the Phil- 
adelphia Ledger and the Dollar Newspaper suc- 
cessfully and profitably. Several other processes of 
transforming straw, grass, sea-weed, bark, and 
even wood, into paper-pulp are mentioned; and a 
Mr. Drayton of South Brooklyn, represents that 
he can make straw-paper far cheaper than it can be 
made from rags. A Mr. Roth, too, a chemist 
of Philadelphia, has made paper entirely from 
wood, by a process which he estimates will make 
it at least five cents a pound cheaper than rag pa- 
per. How far these anticipations will be verified 
by experience remains to be seen. 





The Christian Death. 

We have often dwelt on the idea that 
the difficulty we have in our enjoyment of 
creation, is that it comes too close to us, 
attaching itself to us, and encumbering 
us ; and we see that its tendency is to fi- 
nally swallow up those who deal with it, 
and sink them into the dust of the earth. 





What we want is to becume separated 
from creation in our spirits and hearts, 
surrender it up, and then be able to hold 
it off at a proper distance from us so that 
it shall not possess us, but we posseses it ; 
and that process properly speaking is 
death. The parting of our life from all 
created good, is death, whether it comes 
in one form or another, whether it comes 
in the ordinary form commonly called 
death, or by interior alienation and vol- 
untary surrender—the separation is as 
much a reality in one case as the other, 

This state of ascendancy which the be- 
liever may attain toward creation—hold- 
ing it at its proper distance and turning 
back upon it as its possessor and not as 
its subject, has a great advantage over the 
condition of ordinary death. If a person 
by processes of nature, and the providence 
of God, is forcibly wrenched away from 
material good, contrary to his own will, 
the subsequent state of his spirit may 
not be changed at all. He is in a cray- 
ing attitude toward it, and if creation 
could be restored to him again, he would 
accept it as he did before, in a way to be 
absorbed by it. Whereas, when we die 
by voluntary surrender, through faith and 
the grace of God, a change takes place in 
our spirits, that precludes creation from 
ever returning upon us injuriously. We 
are brought into a disposition ourselves, 
to be free, and to keep created good at a 
distance from us. 

Christ’s experience and death qualify 
him to be our Savior in this respect.— 
His spirit is precisely the solvent that is 
wanted, to insinuate itself between us 
and creation, and cause us to die to crea- 
tion, and hold us dead to it, permanently. 
In knowing and receiving Christ, we get 
a blessed death. ‘God forbid that I 
should glory, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom the world is cru- 
cified unto me, and I unto the world.’— 
By being baptized into the death of 
Christ, we come into a blessed state of 
alienation from creation—-a separating 
element is ‘ntroduced, the old union and 
captivity is broken, and the vital con- 
nection is dissolved, we stand on creation, 
and walk above it. 

Death to creation is life to God. ‘The 
things that are seen are temporal, but the 
things that are unseen are eternal ;’ and 
to die to the things that are temporal, is 
to rise to the presence and blessedness of 
the things that are eternal. 





* Christ the same Yesterday, To-day, and For 
ever.”’ 


It will produce a good effect upon ev- 
ery one, to obtain a true and vivid con- 
ception of Jesus Curist. The confused 
imaginations about Christ, which destroy 
his personality, and resolve him into a 
sort of abstract principle, are nearly as 
common among the Orthodox as the Uni- 
tarians. The spiritual view of him is 
substantially the same in both cases.— 
These false and unjust conceptions of 
Christ, must be put all by before persons 
can avail themselves of his power and 
salvation. They must conceive of Jesus 
Christ as a human being—a real and pal- 
pable subject of thought, and object of 
love. The name of Jesus Christ in the 
Primitive church was a word of power.— 
The charm, enchantment, and majestic 
spell of that name, cast down principali- 
ties and powers. It was then known to 
be a name ‘ above every name, in heaven 


‘THE CIRCULAR. 











and on earth.’ The devils even confessed 
saying, ‘Jesus we know, and Paul we 
know.’ And they knew Jesus in the same 
sense that they knew Paul—as a living 
individuality. 

It is very evident that Christ is not 
now known in the world as he was known 
in the Primitive church. They knew, 
either from personal knowledge or by tra- 
dition received from those that had seen 
him, that such a being had lived on this 
earth: they had familiar ideas of his 
looks and behavior, and thought of him 
as we think of a departed friend — 
Through that whole generation persons 
had fresh, vivid imaginations concerning 
him. But this was notall: they expect- 
ed before the close of that generation to 
see himagain. The announcement when 
he left them was, ‘ This same Jesus [not 
an abstract principle, but a well-known 
living being] shall so come in like man- 
ner as ye have seen him go into heav- 
en. They expected to see Christ in per- 
son. If they looked backward or for- 
ward, Jesus, a human being, as well as a 
Son of God, and possessing almighty 
power, was present to their imaginations, 
Their faith was in that living personality, 
Though they did not then behold him 
they had seen him, and were soon to see 
him again. Their faith looked into the in- 
visible ; ‘it was the evidence of things not 
seen, and the substance of things hoped 
for.’ Their faith was not a mere abstrac- 
tion ; it rested on firm foundations of 
past experiences—upon the memory of 
Christ’s actual existence on this earth. 

It is a very interesting fact, that the 
miracles performed through the whole pe- 
riod of the apostolic age, wer2 done in the 
name of Christ. Peter took a great deal ot 
pains to make thisfactmanifest. When he 
healed a lame man, at a certain time, the 
multitude were filled with wonder and 
astonishment at the miracles that had 
been done, and looked upon the apostles 
as gods. And Peter said to them, ‘ Why 
marvel ye at this? or why look ye so 
earnestly on us, as though by our own 
power or holiness we had made this man 
walk ? . . . God hath glorified his Son 
Jesus, having raised him from the dead ; 
whereof we are witnesses : and his name, 
through faith in his name, hath made 
this man strong, whom ye see and know : 
yea the faith which is by him, hath given 
this perfect soundness in the presence or 
you all.’ (See Acts 3.) There is no oth- 
er name given under heaven but that of 
the Lord Jesus, that is above all _ princi- 
pality and power. He has destroyed the 
prince of this world. He is stronger 
than the strong man armed, and bindeth 
the strong man, and spvileth his goods. 

The lack of miraculous manifestations 
in the present age of the world may be 
accounted for from the fact, that Christ 
has not yet a people who are prepared to 
be the embodiment of such power in a 
very abundant manner. No people will 
be prepared for such manifestations, un- 
til they have risen up through the mur- 
ky spirit of Unitarianism into clear con- 
nection with the person Christ Jesus, so 
that every thing shall be done in his 
name. The mighty signs and wonders 
that accompany salvation must be re- 
alized and acknowledged as the property 
of Christ—the property of that man 
that was crucified, and raised from the 
dead. 
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ence, and the influence that he exerts 
upon the world, has a personal presence. 
Christ’s personal presence is an impor- 
tant and glorious thing: and he uses it 
whenever it will do the most good in the 
church. In the case of Paul’s conversion, 
Christ’s personal presence seemed neces- 
sary. He could have sent his messenger 
to perform what was done, but he thought 
it best to commence the work of grace in 
Paul by his own personal presence: that 
he should speak to him out of his own 
mouth, and let the whole power of ,his 
spirit and presence bear upon him, Je- 
sus Christ is now King in the heavens, 
as he was then, and has the same inter- 
est in the experience of the church: he 
is as desirous now to save the world as 
he ever was, and his spirit and personal 
presence will not be wanting in any place 
where required.—Home-Talk. 


Paul a Man of Deeds. 

One great beauty of Paul’s character 
consists in the fact that he was preémi- 
nently a practical man. Great thinkers 
are apt to be mere theorizers; but it was 
not so with Paul. As must appear to 
every one who carefully studies his histo- 
ry, he was emphatically a man of deeds, 
Whatever his faith might be for the time 
being, he always made it a practical mat- 
ter; and, with the zeal and energy for 
which he was so remarkable, gave himself 
to the work of embodying it in actual 
deeds. We have a striking instance of 
this in his persecution of the church be- 
fore his conversion, He could not be 
content with simply believing the Christ- 
ian faith to be wrong, but gave force and 
reality to that belief by using all the 
means in his power to exterminate the 
obnoxious sect. 

This practical bent of his spirit is sin- 
gularly manifest in the circumstances at- 
tending his conversion. When stricken 
down on the plains of Damascus by the 
power of him whom he was so zealously 
engaged in persecuting, almost his first 
inquiry is, ‘Lord, what wilt thou have 
me todo? And assoon ashe had re- 
ceived his sight, and was refreshed and 
strengthened by his intercourse with the 
disciples, it is said of him, ‘ Straitway he 
preached Christ in the synagogues, that 
he is the Son of God.’ To believe and to 
act were with him synonymous tl.ings.—- 
Having satisfied himself that Jesus Christ 
was the Son of God, he proceeded at once, 
without at all stopping to consider what 
would be the consequences, to make pub- 
lic confession of the fact. 


His whole life was but a continued il- 
lustration of this peculiar character of his 
spirit, a continued example of similar 
deeds. All the energies of his heart and 
soul were devoted to the work of extend- 
ing and making manifest the knowledge 
of the fact that Christ was raised from 
the dead—was the living son of God.— 
To carry out this object he endured all 
manner of privations and hardships, la- 
bored, working with his own hands, was 
beaten, suffered shipwreck, and wasstoned, 
yet nothing could daunt his heart or 
swerve him from his purpose. Through- 
out his whole life he steadily pressed 
forward toward the accomplishment of 
this object. 

It was this characteristic, undoubtedly, 
that enabled him to handle the deep 
truths of the gospel with safety. The 








Jesus Christ, besides his spiritual] pres- 


death and resurrection of Christ, and the 








consequences growing out of them were the 
deepest truths ever presented to the con- 
sideration of man; and a less practical— 
less earnest character than Paul would 
have been liable to go off into idle specu- 
Jation and vain theorizing. But the won- 
derful bent of his spirit to be always em- 
bodymg his faith in deeds undoubtedly 
enabled him to keep his mind steady, and 
fix his attention on the great purpose of his 
life. He was a rare combination of great 
mental power with great practical genius ; 
and just the man to carry out the great 
work entrusted to him. 

Again, this peculiarity must have great- 
ly helped to make him cheerful and happy, 
and strong of heart. He was too busy— 
too much taken up with the purpose which 
animated his soul, to give way to morbid 
or desponding reflections upon his out- 
ward circumstances, or upon the com- 
parative amount of good and evil of which 
he might be the recipient. A hypochon- 
driac or discontented person is ore whose 
mind is more or less taken up with 
thoughts about himself. We think it 
clearly evident that no man whose heart 
is inspired with such a practical, soul- 
absorbing purpose as that of Paul, can be 
permanently unhappy. Paul might well 
say, ‘Rejoice evermore; Pray without 
ceasing; in every thing give thanks.’— 
Whoever, therefore, would be sound in 
mind, and joyful in heart, let him study 
Paul’s example and cultivate his spirit. 





‘The End of the Lord,’ 

Of the many texts in the New Testa- 
ment that on occasion fill the whole heart 
with satisfying hope, there is this in 
James: ‘Behold we count-them happy 
that endure. Ye have heard of the pa- 
tience of Job, and have seen the end of 
the Lord, that the Lord is very pitiful 
and of tender mercy.’ That expression, 
‘end of the Lord,’ is very happy in allu- 
sion to Job. Job was reduced from the 
highest prosperity toa state where ‘his 
grief was very great.’ His endurance was 
put to the extremest test, but the end of 
the Lord toward him was pitiful and full 
of mercy. The Lord blessed the latter end 
of Job more than the beginning—he gave 
him twice as much as he had before. 

We must not judge of the end of the 
Lord by what we are now going through 
—but remember what it was in Job’s ex- 
ample, and in that of the Primitive 
Church. Who that has ever endured 
temptation and really seen the end of the 
Lord in any trial, but can say that he is 
very pitiful and of tender mercy ? 





Reconciliation of Classes, 

What a beautiful world this will be 
when the principle of heaveniy Commun- 
ism shall bring mankind to a level on the 
basis of common well-doingand improve- 
ment! When those in the world who are 
called the higher classes in society, the rich 
and the educated, overcome effeniinacy and 
their aversion tolabor, and become produc- 
ers in stead of consumers. When the com- 
amon laborer, who from habit or necessity 
has toiled incessantly to the neglect of 
the cultivation of his intellect, will ac- 
quire a relish for study, and will labor 
to store his mind with useful knowledge 
with the same assiduity that he once fol- 
lowed the plow, or labored in the work- 
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can be done—the educated do not want 
it should be done, and the laboring class- 
es find much difficulty in training their 
minds tonew habits of thought and reflec- 
tion. Both will need undoubtedly to 
cultivate a firm faith in God, faith that 
overcomes fixed habits of life. 

But believing as we do that the work 
has already commenced, and that it is 
God’s purpose to bring in his everlasting 
kingdom, and set justice and judgment 
in the earth, we can cheerfully go for- 
ward. ‘Ephraim shall not envy Judah, 
and Judah shall not vex Ephraim.’ Mas- 
ters and servants shall become one, and 
harmony and brotherly love prevail. 

Oneida Community. RB. ¥, J. 
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FROM VERMONT. 

From a private letter: 

Putney Commune, Aug. 15, 1854. 
Dear Brotuer: 

With a heart full of gratitude to God, 
I teel to acknowledge his goodness in 
permitting me to spend a few weeks in 
this place. I can truly say, that at no 
time of my life, have I been more con- 
scious of the favor of God, or enjoyed 
myself better than since I came here. 
I feel that faith and love are growing in 
my heart and taking the place of disease, 
unbelief, egotism and every thing that 
would prevent a free flow of the life and 
love of God to me. I find it easy and «a 
great source of happiness and comfort, to 
trust God for future enjoyment and 
health, as well as present good. I find 
it easy to rely on him under any circum- 
stances asa kind parent. I am sure he 
is pleased to have me ask for, and to give 
me such things as I need. Iam _ sensi- 
ble of his forbearance and patience to- 
wards my weaknesses and faults, and feel 
that he is seeking to overcome them by 
the influx into me of his own life and 
Spirit. Iam thankful for the spirit of 
contentment and freedom from family 
cares. I have been longer absent from 
my family than ever before, but have not 
had one unpleasant thought but that 
they would be better cared for, than 
they would be if I was with them. This 
is one of the advantages of Community 
association which I highly prize. I 
thank God for a home among so many 
loving brothers and sisters, who are much 
more dear to me than any earthly rela- 
tions. 

In view of the gifts and favors God 
has so richly bestowed on me, it awakens 
in my heart a strong desire to know how 
I can make suitable returns for all his 
Senefits. They have been the fruit of my 
connection with Mr. Noyes and the Com- 
munity spirit. Yours, &., L. v. v. 





FROM CANADA. 
Toronto, August 10, 1854. 

Dear Frienps:—I desire to express my 
thanks for the Circular, and my continu- 
ed appreciation of its contents. The 
‘Home Talk,’ encitled ‘ True Faith,’ Ilike 
much, and pray the Lord to give me that 
true faith, that I may win the prize 
ot the high calling of God. I pray also 
for the holy Spirit that I may understand 
all things pertaining to righteousnesss, 
and I confess Christ a present Savior, 
who is willing to give me all that I can 
ask or think. The article, ‘ Security 
under the new Covenant’ contains in- 
formation 1 have long wished :for.— 
What happiness, to know that although 
we may be surrounded by darkness, 
doubt, and sore temptations for a season, 
yet our almighty Father is watching the 
victory of our faith over unbelief, and 
will not forsake us. I am happy to be 
able by these few words to conquer an 
evil influence with has prevented me 
from writing before. It is a small be- 





shop. In order to unity between the 


ginning, but I feel assured that through 


two, one class must-meet the other half faith in Christ I shall be enabled to ac- 


way. 


The world do not believe this!complish more next time. 


E, T. 


' 


From the N.Y. Times. 
The Canada Beaver. 

From an interesting episode in Tuomas C. 
Keerer’s, recent lecture on“ The Otta- 
wa,” we extract the following sketch of the 
habits and instincts of that remarkable animal, 
the beaver: 

One cannot fail to be struck with admiration 
and astonishment on visiting the haunts of the 
beaver, nor can we wonder that the red men 
should place him at the head of animal crea- 
tion, or make a Manitou of him, when Egypt 
the mother of the Arts, worshipped such stu- 
pid and disgusting deities. Whether you call 
it instinct, or whether it is to be called reason 
one thing is certain, that if half of humanity 
were as intelligent, as provident, as laborious 
and harmless as the beaver, ours would be a 
very different world from what it is. 

The beaver is the original lumberman and 
the first of hydraulic enginers. Simple and 
unostentatious, his food is the bark of trees, 
and his dwelling, a mud cabin, the door of 
which is always open, but under water—condi- 
tions which secure retirement and are favora- 
ble to cool contemplation. The single object 
of his existence being to secure bark enough 
for himself and family, one would suppose 
there would not be much difficulty in that ; 
but as neither beaver nor any other animal, 
except man, are addicted to works of superer- 
ogation, we may be sure that the former, in all 
his laborious arrangements, and those, too, 
which alter the face of nature to such an im- 
portant degree, does no more than is absolutely 
necessary for him to do. Cast in an inhospita- 
ble climate, nearly the whole of his labor is for 
the purpose of laying in his necessary winter 
supplies, and water is the only medium by 
which he can procure and preserve these.—— 
Too highly civilized for a nomadic life be builds 
permanantly, and does not quit his habitation 
until driven from it, like other respectable 
emigrants, by stern necessity. 

We cannot better illustrate the habits of this 
interesting animal than by accompanying a bea- 
ver family on some fine evening in May, in 
search ofa new home. The papa beaver, with 
his sons, sons-in-law, wife, daughters and 
daughters-in-law, and, it may be, grandchildren, 
sallies forth ‘ prospecting’ the country for a 
good location——i. e., a stream of easy naviga- 
tion, and having an abundant supply of their 
favorite food, the silver bireh and poplar, grow- 
ing as near the river as possible. Having se- 
lected these ‘ limits,’ the next step is to place 
their dwelling so as to command the greatest 
amount of food. For this purpose they go as 
far below the supplies as the character of the 
stream will permit. A pond of deep, still wa- 
ter being an indispenable adjunct to their dwell- 
ing, this is obtained by the construction of a 
iam, and few engineers could select a site to 
produce the required result so efficiently and 
economically. The dam and dwelling are 
forthwith commenced, the material employed 
in both being sticks, roots, mud and stones, the 
two former being dragged by the teeth, and 
the latter carried between the fore paws and 
the chin. 

If the dam is extensive, whole trees are 
gnawed down, the largest of which are of the 
diameter of an ordinary stove-pipe, the stump 
being left standing about eighteen inches above 
the ground, and pointed like a crayon. Those 
trees which stand upon the bank of the stream 
they contrive to fall into the water as cleverly 
as the most experienced woodman ; those which 
are more distant are cut up by their teeth into 
pieces which can be dragged to the water.— 
These trees and branches are floated down to 
the site of the dam, where they are dragged 
ashore and placed so that the tops shall be borne 
down by the current, and thus arrest the de- 
scending detritus and form a strong and tight 
dam. Critical parts are built up ‘ by hand,” 
the sticks and mud when placed receiving a 
smart blow from the beaver’s tail, just as a 


bricklayer settles his work with the handle of 


his trowel. The habitation or hut of the bea- 
ver is almost bomb-proof’; rising like a dome 
from the ground on the margin of the pond, 
and some times six or eight feet in thickness in 
the crown. The only entrance is from a level 
of three or four feet under the water of the 
pond. These precautions are neeessary, be- 
cause, like all enterprising animals, the beaver 
is not without enemies. 

The wolverine, who is as fond of beaver tail 


as an old Nor’wester, would walk into his hut if 


he could only get there,——but having the same 
distaste for the water as the cat, he must forego 
the luxury. It is not, however, for safety that 
the beaver adopts the submarine communica- 
tion with his dwelling, although it is for that 
he restricts himself to it. The same necessity 
which compels kim to build a dam, and thus 
create a pond of water, obliges him to main- 
tain communication with that pond when the 
ice is three feet thick upon its surface. Liv- 





ing upon the bark of trees, he is obliged to 





provide a comparatively great bulk for his Win. 
ter’s consumption’; and he must secure it at the 
season when the new bark is formed and before 
it commences to dry ; he must also store it y 

where it will not become frozen or dried up 
He could not reasonably be expected to build 
a frost-proof house large enough to contain 
his family supply, but if he did, it would with. 
er, and loose its nutriment: therefore he pre. 
serves it in water. 

But the most remarkable evidence of hig 
instinet, sagacity, or reason, is one which J 
have not seen mentioned by naturalists. His 
pond we have seen must be deep, so that it 
will not freeze to the bottom, and so that he cap 
communicate with his food and his dam, in cage 
of any accidents to the latter requiring repairs, 
But how does he keep his food—which has 
been floated down to his pond—from floating, 
when in it, and thus becoming frozen in with 
the ice? I said that in gnawing down a tree 
the top of the stump was left pointed like a 
crayon; the fallen tree has the same form— 
for the beaver cuts like a woodman, wide at 
the surface and meeting in an angle in the een. 
ter, with this distinction—the four-legged ani- 
mal does his work more uniformly, eutting 
equally all around the log---while the two-leg- 
ged one cuts only from two opposite sides. 

Thus every stick of provender cut by the ani- 
mal is pointed at both ends, and when brought 
opposite his dwelling he thrusts the pointed ends 
into the mud bottom of his pond sufficiently 
firm to prevent their being floated out, at the 
same time placing them in a position in which 
the water has the least lift upon them, while he 
carefully apportions his different lengths of 
timber to the differeut depths of water in his 
pond, so that the upper point of none of them 
shall approach near enough to the suface to 
be caught by the Winter ice. 

When the family are in comfortable cireum- 
stances, the Winter supply nicely cut and 
stored away, the dam tight, and no indications 
of a wolverine in the neighborhood, the patri- 
arch of the hut takes out the youthful green- 
horns to give them lessons in topographical 
engineering : and in order to try the strength 
of their tails encourages them to indulge in 
amateur damming. The beaver works always 
by night, and to‘ work like a beaver’ is a signifi- 
cant term for a man who not only works earn- 
estly and understandingly—but one who works 
late and early. 

From what has been said, it will be readily 
seen that the maintenance of the dam isa mat- 
ter of vital importance to the beaver. Some 
say that the pilot beaver sleeps with his tail in 
the water, in order to be warned of the first 
mishap to the dam; but as there is ne founda- 
tion for such a cool assertion, it may be set 
down as a very improbable tale. The Indians 
avail themselves of this well-known solicitude 
to catch them: having broken the dam, the 
risk is immediately preceived by the lowering 
of the water in the hnt, aud the beaver sallying 
forth torepair the breach, are slaughtered in 
the trenches. 

As the supply of food in the vicinity of the 
dams becomes diminished the beaver is obliged 
to go higher up the stream, and more distant 
from its banks, to procure his Winter stores: 
and this neeessity gives rise to fresh displays 
of his lumbering and engineering resources. 
In consequence of the distance, and the limited 
duration of the high water period favorable to 
transport, the wood is eolleeted into a sort of 
raft, which, a lumberman, asserts, is manned 
by the beaver and steered by their tails, in the 
same manner as Norway rats are known to 
cross streams of water. When the raft grounds, 
forthwith a temporary dam is thrown across 
the stream below the ‘jam,’ by which the ws- 
ters are raised, and the raft floated off, and 
brought down to the dam, which is then torn 
suddenly away and the small raft thereby flashed 
over the adjoining shallows. 

[ An acquaintance of ours who once had a young 
beaver domesticated in his workshop, informed us 
that always before a rain the animal would com- 
mence forming its dam across some part of the 
room, moving for that purpose the furniture, and 
whatever was portable within its reach. ] 





Cincinnati, Monday, Aug. 14, 1854. 

The powder magazine at Maysville was fired 
by some miscreant at two o’elock yesterday 
morning. The explosion was terrific, the mag- 
azine containing 800 kegs of gunpowder.— 
Thirteen houses were buried, but, singular to 
say, not a life was last by the actual explosiun, 
and but few were injured. One lady, howev- 
er, has since died from the effeets of the fright. 
The citizens were so much alarmed that some 
minutes elapsed before any would go into the 
street, the general impression being that the 
‘Day of Judgment’ had come. When the cit- 
izens sallied forth they found the streets cov- 
ered with the fragments of demolished houses, 
&e. The damage to property is between 
$50,000 and $100,000.— Tribune. 
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